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The Teaching of English Intonation 


By Roger Kingdon 


(1) THe Basts—THE TONES 


Although certain investigations have been made into the nature of 
English Intonation, and text-books on the subject are available, it is 
recognized that the results hitherto attained in this branch of English 
teaching have not been comparable with those produced by phonet- 
icians in the teaching of the sounds of English. It is probably true to 
say that, on the one hand almost any student of English who likes to 
apply himself seriously to a course in the phonetics of the language 
can greatly improve his pronunciation of it and in most cases reach 
reasonable proficiency in pronouncing its sounds, while on the other 
hand a study of its intonation, however conscientiously carried out, 
results neither in a sound grasp of the intonation of the language nor in 
much greater ability to intone correctly. 

One reason for this state of affairs is that a very special skill is required 
in the recognition of tones. This skill is more difficult to acquire than 
the ability to recognize strange sounds for two reasons : tones are used 
by native speakers even more unconsciously than are sounds, and— 
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apart from an occasional random hint thrown out by a punctuation 
mark or by italics—no attempt is made in print to convey intonation, 
whereas even in a language so abominably spelt as English the ortho- 
graphy continually reminds the reader of the sounds he must produce. 


It is therefore natural that there should be considerable numbers of 
teachers who are qualified to teach pronunciation scientifically and 
efficiently, while there are very few indeed who have sufficiently 
rationalized their knowledge of intonation to give them a real grasp of 
the subject. This is not the fault of the teachers, since the few text- 
books which are available give them no more than a very general idea 
of how intonation is built up. Nor is it the fault of the methodologists, 
since the material available to them has not been sufficient to make 
possible a systematic exposition of the intonation of the language. 


Most phoneticians have preferred to concentrate their attention upon 
the study of sounds, with the result that the study of intonation has 
tended to lag behind. We have at our disposal a far more detailed 
analysis of the sounds of English than of its tones. It is hoped that this 
and the following articles of this series will indicate a profitable line of 
investigation and at the same time suggest more effective methods of 
presenting the subject in the classroom than those in general use at 
present. The most practical way of grasping the essentials of intonation 
is to break up utterances into their tonal elements and study these, 
instead of trying straightaway to classify complete tunes. If this is done 
thoroughly it will be found a comparatively simple matter to build 
up tunes by arranging the tones in patterns according to certain rules. 


The first essential in the study of intonation is a simple and efficient 
means of indicating the position and nature of all the stresses and tones 
used in speaking. Unfortunately, all the methods which have been 
used hitherto have serious disadvantages. For instance, the “ continu- 
ous line ” system is difficult to draw accurately, gives no indication of 
stress, a most important factor in intonation, and does not show changes 
in pitch in sufficiently close relation to the syllables on which they 
occur ; the “ dot and dash ” system, though indicating both stress and 
tone very graphically occupies so much time in writing and space in 
printing that it hinders investigation, and in teaching makes it impossible 
to cover sufficient ground in the limited time usually allotted to intona- 
tion ; while the “‘ tone mark ” system, which has the advantage of not 
requiring interlineation of the text with a line of special intonation 
symbols, concentrates on tone and usually fails to indicate those stresses 
which are not associated with tone changes. 
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In an attempt to overcome these weaknesses the writer, taking as a 
basis the tone indicators approved by the International Phonetic 
Association for use in tone languages, has developed a system of 
tonetic stress marks which enables all tone changes to be indicated on 
the actual syllables on which they fall, or in some cases on which they 
begin. All stressed syllables are marked, and a few simple conventions 
indicate what happens to unmarked syllables. The system thus permits 
the presentation of a complete picture of the intonation of any utterance 
from the point of view of both stress and tone, and, provided the user 
can identify tones and tone changes with confidence, the marks can be 
inserted in a text as rapidly as the ordinary non-tonetic stress marks 
now employed in phonetic -ranscriptions. The system eliminates the 
need for interlining the text with a special tone scale, and can be used 
equally well with phonetic transcriptions and orthographic texts. It is 
recommended that ordinary spelling should be used in teaching 
intonation to ordinary language students, recourse being had to phonetic 
transcription only when it is necessary to show how a change in stress 
or tone involves a change in sound. 


It is of course impossible to hope to classify, in any practical analysis 
of English intonation, all the fine shades of feeling and attitude which 
can be conveyed by slight changes in pitch, by lengthening and shorten- 
ing tones, by increasing or decreasing the strength of the voice, by 
changing its quality, and in various other ways. On the other hand it is 
quite possible to make a broad classification of tones which aie so 
different in their nature that they materially change the meaning of the 
utterance to which they are applied, and to mark two different pitches 
and two different amplitudes in each of them. Such an analysis resem- 
bles the phonemic analysis of the sounds of a language whereby phonet- 
icians establish the number of significant sounds it uses ; applied to 
intonation it can be of the greatest service in guiding students in the 
correct use of the tones of the language they are learning. 


As already suggested, the presentation of complete tunes to students 
who have not been taught to recognize the significant tones and repro- 
duce them accurately is of very doubtful value : it is essential that they 
should first be drilled in isolated tones, and then taught how and why 
these components are assembled to make the complete tune. To this 
end, in the initial stages a considerable amount of tonal ear training 
should be given, using drills and exercises of the types shown below, 
ali the examples being monosyllabic. In the next stage the monosyllabic 
examples are expanded by the addition of unstressed syllables, first 
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before and then after the stressed tones. When these are mastered, 
tunes are presented, selecting first those containing only one significant 
tone ; finally tunes containing more than one significant tone may be 
dealt with. 


During this course the four basic skills of language learning should be 
kept in mind. Applied to the teaching of intonation these are: 
(1) Ability to recognize the tone symbols ; (2) Ability to use the tone 
symbols in writing ; (3) Ability to recognize the tones when uttered ; 
(4) Ability to pronounce the tones correctly, particularly without 
contexts or in unaccustomed contexts. Most important for teaching 
purposes are the two combined skills : (3-2) Ability to record intonations 
heard, and (1-4) Ability to read aloud recorded intonations. 


It is now proposed to give a new analysis of English intonation, based 
on the principle of finding out how many indivisible elements are used 
in English tunes—since tunes are obviously in many cases combinations 
of simpler tone-components. Any tone, however complicated, which 
may be pronounced on a single syllable must be regarded as a basic 
element of English intonation. Such basic elements are of course 
susceptible of modification by variations in quality, length, strength 
amplitude and pitch, but such variations can be regarded as ancillary, 
and therefore though they modify, they do not increase, the number of 
basic units. It is hardly practicable to record quality and hardly 
necessary to record length, but two degrees of strength and amplitude 
and two pitches are differentiated. These basic tone units are found in 
close association with stress units ; the normal pitch and tone-direction 
of unstressed syllables can be indicated in a set of general rules, and 
the comparatively rare departures from the rules should be regarded 
as secondary elements and shown as such. Partial stresses unassociated 
with tone changes should also be regarded as secondary elements. 


As each component element of English intonation is described, the 
tonetic stress mark appropriate to it will be introduced, and these marks 
will be used throughout this series of articles. Those already familiar 
with the International Phonetic Association’s tone indicators should 
bear in mind that, used as tonetic stress marks, they indicate stress as 
well as tone, while for the benefit of those unfamiliar with them it 
should be mentioned that they take the form of “ accents ” placed 
before the stressed syllable, which show by their angle the change in 
pitch associated with that particular stress. 


The Kinetic Tones. Working on the principle enunciated above, it is 
found that in English there exist five different ways of altering the 
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pitch of a single syllable. During this process the vocal cords are kept 
in a continual state of adjustment in order to bring about these changes 
in pitch. The tones so produced may therefore be called the Kinetic 
(or Moving) Tones. They give colour to the utterance on which they 
are used, and in fact their primary function is to act as the intonational 
nucleus of any complete utterance and thereby give added meaning to 
the words. They may be referred to as the Nuclear Tones whenever 
it is desirable to emphasize the fact that they are fulfilling this function. 
When used as nuclear tones they fall on the last fully-stressed syllable 
of the utterance. 


Considerable numbers of English monosyllablic words may be used 
in isolation with any one of the Kinetic Tones applied to them, though 
in each case a situational context has to be imagined. The nature and 
significance of the tones can perhaps be best grasped by studying the 
effect which each of them has on a word like “‘ There ”. Thus : 


‘There Tone I, or the Rising Tone. This begins rather below the 
middle of the normal voice range, and rises to the top. 


It is the interrogative tone, and is used on certain questions. In the 
present case it means, e.g. “Is it there ?” 


‘There Tone II, ox the Falling Tone. This begins anywhere between 
the top and near the bottom of the normal voice range and falls to 
the bottom. 


It is the decided and final tone, and is used on definite statements and 
on certain questions. In the present case it might be a reply to the 
question “Where is it ?” 

YThere Tone III, or the Falling-Rising Tone. This begins with a 
fall similar to that of Tone IT, and after reaching the bottom of the 
normal voice range rises again to about the middle. 

It is the suggestive and apologetic tone. In the present case it might 

mean : “I’m sorry to have to contradict you, but it is there.” 

AThere Tone IV, or the Rising-Falling Tone. ‘his begins on a 
comparatively low pitch, rises rapidly to the top of the normal 
voice range and then descends quickly to the bottom. 


It is the mocking or impatient tone, and conveys confidence in the 
statement made with it and satisfaction at being right. In the present 
case it is, like Tone II, a reply to the question “Where is it ?”, but 
with an added feeling of banter or impatience according to the energy 
with which it is used. It might convey the suggestion : “‘Can’t you see 
that it’s there 2?” 
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“There Tone V, or the Rising-Falling-Rising Tone. This is a combi- 
nation of tones IV and I in that order, in the same way that Tone 
III is a combination of Tones II and I. 

It is the insinuating and enthusiastic tone. It is not unlike Tone III 
in function, but contains no hint of the apology or warning which may 
be expressed by that tone. In the present case it might be a reply to the 
question “Where is it ?”’ with the feeling : “I’m glad to say it’s there, 
and I expect you’re pleasantly surprised to hear it”’. 

Tones IV and V, while adding refinement to intonation, are not 
absolutely essential tones for the foreign learner to acquire, and as they 
complicate the learning of the tones it is advisable not to teach them, 
at any rate until the student is well advanced in his mastery of intona- 
tion. Tone IV can always be replaced by Tone II, and Tone V by Tone 
III without making nonsense of the utterance in the way in which a 
foreign or other unsuitable intonation does. 

Ail the kinetic tones as described are of the normal or high-pitched 
variety. It is at times necessary to distinguish a low-pitched variety, 
and this is shown by placing the tonetic stress mark below the line 
instead of above it. Except in the case of Tone I, the difference between 
the high and low varieties of each tone is one of feeling rather than 
function. Tone I, however, loses its interrogative nature on being 
lowered and takes on other functions which must be considered here. 

/There Lowered Tone I, or the Low Rising Tone. This begins near 
the bottom of the normal voice range, and rises to about the middle. 

Used at a pause in a long sentence it may be called the continuing 
tone, since it indicates that the utterance is not finished ; used by 
itself it is the perfunctory tone, often replacing Tone II on statements. 
In this case it tends to be pitched still lower than when it acts as the 
continuing tone. In the present case it would be a perfunctory reply 
to the question “Where is it ?” 

Tone III has a very important variant, which consists in the separa- 
tion of its two elements in such a way that one syllable takes the fall and 
a later one the rise. An example follows : 

‘There’s ,yours. Divided Tone III. In this the rise covers a lower 
range of pitches than the fall, and is therefore best shown by a 
lowered stress mark. 

The chief difference between this and the undivided Tone III is that 
the emphasis is divided between two ideas in the divided variety instead 
of being concentrated on a single idea expressed in the word bearing 
the undivided tone. Further examples of the division of Tone IIT will 
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be given in a later article. It should be noted that Tone V may be 

divided in the same way by placing the final rising element on a later 

syllable than that occupied by the initial rise-fail. 

The Static Tones. In addition to these Kinetic Tones there exist the 
Level Tones, which may be called the Static (or non-Moving) Tones, 
since in pronouncing them the voice remains steady on one pitch. 
These Static Tones may occupy any convenient pitch within the voice 
range, but for purposes of classification it is not necessary to mark more 
than two levels—High and Low. These tones are used on syllables 
which require a stress, but to which no particular tonetic feeling has to 
be added. Having no tone-colour, they cannot be used as nuclear tones 
of utterances, and, furthermore, the High Level Tone cannot occur 
finally, except in interrupted utterances. They are indicated by the 
vertical stress mark which is generally employed in modern phonetic 
transcriptions. 

The use of the Level Tones and the behaviour of unstressed syllables 
in relation with the various tones will be dealt with in future articles of 
this series. In the meantime, drills and exercises suitable for practising 
the tones are suggested below. Tones IV and V have been excluded 
from them, for the reasons already given. 

Drills. To be repeated after the teacher by the students, first 
individually, then collectively. ; 

Type I. ‘Now, ‘Now, ‘Now, ‘Now, ‘Now ; ‘Now, ‘Now, ‘Now, 
‘Now, ‘Now; ‘Now, YNow, YNow, “Now, “Now; 'Now, 
'Now, 'Now, 'Now, 'Now, etc. 

Type 2. ‘Four, ,Four, 'Four, ‘Four, ‘Four ; ,Time, ,Time, 
YTime, ‘Time, ‘Time, etc. 

Type 3. ‘When, ‘There, 'Large, ,Fine, YThose, So, “Here, ,T wo, 
“Which, ‘White, etc. 

Ear Training Dictation. To be dictated one by one by the teacher 
and written down by the students, the teacher afterwards writing 
each example on the blackboard and pointing out the difference between 
the tone dictated and any incorrect ones that were recorded by students. 
Type 1. 'Oh,‘Oh, ,Oh, ‘Oh, “Oh; ‘Play, Play, “Play, 'Play, ‘Play, etc. 
Type 2. ,Try, ‘These, 'Where, ‘Three, “Then, YWait, ,Stop, 

This, 'Why, ‘Sound, etc. 

Reading. ‘The above exercises should be followed by an exercise in 
reading isolated syllables from a tonetic text without help from the 
teacher. For this purpose either the above drills can be used, or another 
exercise on similar lines can be constructed. 
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The Teaching of English in Spain 


By E. Allison Peers, 
Professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool 


I. 


It might be supposed, at first glance, that the writing of this article 
has been entrusted to the wrong author. What has the professor of a 
foreign language in England to do with the teaching of English in a 
foreign country ? “ Nothing at all,” many people would answer, but 
I am convinced they would be wrong. 


During the past few years, the current conception of modern language 
teaching, particularly in the universities, has greatly broadened. A 
generation ago, we taught “ language and literature ” and were satisfied 
that no more remained to be done. Nowadays we have courses in the 
history and institutions of each of the countries whose languages we 
teach ; and, recognizing that literature is only one form of national self- 
expression, we try to ensure that our pupils know something of the 
country’s music, painting, architecture and sculpture. We study the 
recent political history of the country, and, above all, we encourage our 
pupils to visit it, not merely as tourists, but as students of the things 
that one can never learn from books, but only from people. When I 
was an undergraduate, the oral examination in modern languages at 
my university was completely separated from the degree examination : 
failure in the former did not mean failure in the latter, and it would even 
have been possible to obtain First Class Honours in French or Spanish 
or German without being able to speak the language at all. I look 
forward to the day when we shall think it just as extraordinary that in 
1948 it was possible to obtain First Class Honours in a foreign language 
in many universities (as it undoubtedly is) without having any intimate 
knowledge or understanding of the foreign people. 


Now to teach the English language to natives of the country whose 


language one professes is a most valuable accessory to the teaching of 


that language in England: one gets inside those natives’ minds and 
learns to appreciate their attitude to linguistic phenomena in quite a 
unique way, and this of necessity reacts upon one’s teaching of their 
own language. Even more useful is it, and for a similar reason, to discuss 
with them any subject concerned with British institutions or any aspect 
of British culture. This alone is a good argument in favour of having 
teachers of a foreign language with some experience of teaching English 
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to those who speak it as their mother tongue. But there are further 
reasons why a two-way stream of interest, as it were, should be created 
between any two countries in each of which the other’s language is 
taught. In the first place, the British teacher of (let us say) Spanish who 
spends some time in Spain, and teaches English to Spanish children, 
makes probably more numerous, direct and intimate contacts for 
himself than he could make in any other way in a given period of time. 
He is able to set on foot correspondence exchanges between the pupils he 
is now teaching and those he has left at home, and not only so, but during 
the first months of these exchanges—which, human nature being what 
it is, will always be the critical period—he can himself supervise them. 
Then gradually he can prepare the way for a still more valuable exchange 
—for collective or individual visits to the foreign country on either side. 
In the foreign school he can make an “ English room,” furnished with 
British books, magazines, newspapers, photographs, posters, and the 
like, and obtain material—again by exchange—for a similar room in his 
school at home. These are all activities within the scope of the school- 
master ; the university teacher, in ways which I need not stay to enume- 
rate, can do still more. Throughout the thirty years during which I 
have been teaching Spanish in England, I have never consciously let 
slip an opportunity of gaining experience of the complementary 
activity, and it is a pleasure to testify to the help which, on many 
occasions, I have received from the British Council, which, as it would 


be easy to show did space permit, is fully alive to its possibilities and its 
importance. 


The first opportunity for such activity came to me some years 
before the War, when five visiting professorships of foreign languages— 
English, French, German, Italian and Portuguese—were founded at 
Madrid University. The professors to be elected were to function for 
four months in every year, and I had the good fortune to be nominated 
as the first visiting professor of English, and to be re-elected in the 
session following. By any believer in the two-way system, the chance 
was not one to be lost, for modern foreign languages, at that time, were 
little taught in Spain, and English was hardly taught at all. I ought to 
say, however, that my election was due less to any knowledge of English 
that I might have been presumed to possess than to the fact that I 
could lecture in Spanish. For one of the conditions of the appointment 
was that both the lectures and the classes should be conducted in that 
language : had they been given in English, it was believed, the audience 
would have been so small as to be negligible. 


The lectures were to be on English literature and the classes on the 
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practical use of the English language. About the former there is little 
to say. One of the obstacles encountered by those who are working for 
the introduction of Spanish into more British schools is the current 
belief—quite unsupported by facts, but none the less current for all 
that—that Spanish is what is called a “‘ commercial ” language. “‘ There 
is Cervantes, of course,” it is commonly said, “ but what other great 
author has written in Spanish ?”’ Those who repeat this nonsense the 
most confidently would be the most shocked to know that precisely the 
same thing is said in Spain about English : “ there is Shakespeare, of 
course, but what other great author has written in English ?”” That 
was the position of many members of the quite considerable audience 
which attended my lectures on Elizabethan literature. They had come 
quite frankly out of curiosity—to see what this unknown country had 
to offer. And when the course was over, and I suggested that in the 
following session a course on contemporary literature might be more 
welcome, it was interesting to find that they preferred to have a course on 
the seventeenth century. For the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
in Spain as in England, were the ages of maximum literary achievement, 
and there was so much in our Golden Age of letters which reminded 
them of their own. 


One other feature of this literature course deserves to be chronicled. 
‘he prohibition of the use of English in the lectures, I discovered, did 
not extend to its use for the purpose of quotation, and I was therefore 
spared the arduous and unsatisfying task of having to translate all my 
quotations into Spanish. Indeed, I made a point of introducing one or 
more selected passages in English into each lecture, and, gratuitously 
assuming that the audience was familiar with'the language, discussing 
the beauties of each passage before reading it. The result was successful 
beyond all expectations and quite a number of my hearers became 
convinced that the English language was nearly as melodious as their 
own. Except on one occasion in the United States, when a chairman 
exclaimed after a lecture of mine, “‘ I didn’t understand a word of it 
but I did love your beautiful English accent,” I have seldom been more 
embarrassed than when, as an example of the prose of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, I read this audience the Twenty-third Psalm, and 
at the close of its lovely cadences they burst into loud applause. 

From the so-called “‘ practical” classes I learned a great deal more 
about the teaching of English than from the lectures. Not that, in the 
conditions under which one had to work, one could make any great 
collective progress. We met on four afternoons each weck and the class 
was, without exception, the most heterogeneous that I have ever taken. | 
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A few of the students were Madrid University undergraduates, who 
had very little knowledge of the English language ; others were intellec- 
tuals, of mature age, who had traveiled or lived in Great Britain or the 
United States and spoke relatively well. Of the rest, one or two were so 
proficient that they gained next to nothing from the classes, while one 
or two more knew so little that they gained next to nothing cither. 
It was with the first two groups that the serious work was done, and, 
as practical considerations prevented the division of the class, I had to 
work out some method of combining their respective needs. 

It soon became clear that nobody wanted instruction in formal 
grammar. The first group knew quite enough grammar to get on with 
and wanted to increase their vocabulary and improve their pronunciation. 
The second group spoke reasonably well, but, owing to the difficulty of 
English pronunciation, often made mistakes and welcomed correction : 
their main need, however, was also vocabulary. So I devoted a part of 
each lesson to instruction and practice in pronunciation, following 
lines with which readers of this article would be familiar, and using the 
stronger students to correct the weaker, a procedure which, as they 
themselves were continually slipping up om small points, kept them 
alert and saved them from boredom. 

For the vocabulary work we used a small collection of short English 
passages which had been prepared for translation into for¢ign languages’. 
At the time I remember being told by a teacher of: English at home that 
a continuous text would have been preferable, and, had the class been 
a homogenous one, I think it would. But the conditions of this class 
were abnormal : they reminded me strongly of the conditions obtaining 
in evening-school classes in Great Britain. Not only were the attain- 
ments of the members very diverse, but their interests and needs were 
very diverse too. And they were all, or nearly all, extremely anxious to 
pick up as much knowledge as they could in the short period of the 
classes. Being mature, furthermore, they could adapt themselves to 
different types of reading material more readily and effectively than 
pupils of less experience. Therefore, I argued, it will be best to give 
them a number of passages of different type—historical, descriptive, 
colloquial, and so on: the proficient students will then have ample 
variety, while the less proficient will certainly learn as much as if they 
were reading a continuous text, and perhaps more. 

So far as could be judged, the plan was successful : at any rate, those 
who came in the second year voted for its continuance. One had, of 


Extracts for translation into French, German and Spanish (Harrap). 
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course, to choose representative passages, not over-difficult and free 
from archaisms, and to restrain the enthusiasms of those who were 
interested in their literary aspect rather than in the language. But, as the 
course proceeded, the linguistic aspect soon began to assert itself and 
extension of vocabulary became the principal aim of all. We worked 
with note-books and on the word-group system : often one passage of 
no more than twenty lines would provide material for two complete 
hours, less the short time spent in pronunciation exercises. Sections of 
the note-books were devoted to different types of expression. At first 
this proved rather confusing : thus, if a colloquial phrase cropped up 
in the middle of a group of descriptive phrases, the class had to turn toa 
different part of the note-book in order to enter it. Since then I have 
found ways of avoiding this, such as the use of thumb-index books : 
the ideal way would be to patent a note-book with all the necessary 
headings and sub-headings, and a few blank ones, provided. But with a 
course extending over a whole session, instead of being limited, as ours 
was, to about fifteen weeks, this difficulty would soon disappear. 


The most popular and useful pages of the note-book were those with 
such specialized headings as: “ Pairs of words similarly written but 
differently pronounced,” “‘ Words identical in form but different in 


meaning,” “‘ English and Spanish words similar in form but different | 


in meaning.” There were many of these headings, and the more 
intelligent members of the class were continually asking me to add to 
their number. Itis a commonplace in the psychology of modern language 
teaching that young children learn more readily if the teacher can 
appeal to the acquisitive instinct—the collecting mania—in them. I can 
add, from my own experience both during these months in Madrid and 
since, that the same instinct, when the learning of a new language is in 


question, can be equally strong in adults. There is no aid to the teaching | 


of vocabulary like the joint compilation, by teacher and class, of a 
classified note-book, a fact which I never fully realized until I began to 
teach English abroad. 


To skilled teachers, these experiences in Madrid may seem somewhat 
commonplace, though, did space permit, I could add a good deal which 
might make them less so. But my chief aim in relating them is to supply 
a background for a more recent, and still more valuable, experience in 
English teaching which I hope may be of some real utility. Of this I 
shall write in a following article. 
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Visual Aids 


COoNTEXT—ITS SIGNIFICANCE AND ITS VISUAL GENERALIZATION 


By G. Patrick Meredith, M.Sc., M.Ed. 
Lecturer in Educational Psychology, Leeds University 


There is no need for me to point out to teachers of language that 
language is very much more than mere words. The force and signific- 
ance of words are derived from context. It is with context that I wish 
to deal in this article. The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines context as 
“* parts that precede or follow a passage and fix its meaning.” This the 
narrowest possible definition. The etymology of the word (Latin texere 

—to weave) suggests a wider application, for weaving needs more than 
one dimension—it is spread out in space. It is true that the meaning of 


| a word is fixed by its immediate context, but the full effect of a word is 


derived from something wider ; something which we may call the 
“* generalized context.” Let me give an example to make the matter 
clear. The word “ part”? has a number of meanings : it can mean a 
fraction, or a district, or a character in a play, or the verb “ to separate ” 


| and so on. In the speech by Jaques in As you Like It beginning “ All 


the world’s a stage,”’ he says “‘ one man in his time plays many parts.” 
The immediate context shows that “ part ” here means a character, but 
the full effect of the word is much more than this. It accumulates force 
as the “ strange eventful history” unfolds. It derives added force 
from the fact that it is spoken on a stage in a theatrical context and that 
it is a key word in the exposition of what we may call a theatrical philo- 
sophy of life. All this, and more besides, may be described as the 
generalized context of the word. 


The real difficulties in language teaching lie not in vocabulary and 
grammar but in the creation of a steadily expanding awareness of the 
generalized context. Those who are familiar with modern psychology 
will note that I am here applying the “ Gestalt” conception to language 
teaching. This conception deals with the relationship of any item to its 
surroundings. No object and no experience can exist in isolation. A fish 
out of water is dead: a word out of its context is dead. Hence the 
futility of laborious, pedantic, mechanical methods of language teaching. 
Hence the often ludicrous effect of literal translations. It would be very 
convenient if the spelling, grammar and meaning of words always fol- 
lowed precise iogical rules. The fact is that no living language is a 

logical system (though Jespersen tells us that Chinese comes near to it 
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and that English has many logical virtues). Natural languages are 
special forms of human social behaviour and are therefore as complex 
and irrational as most other forms of behaviour. 

The problem of the language teacher lies in the extreme difficulty of 
putting his pupils, whom he sees perhaps three, four or five times a week, 
into a state in which they can be aware of the generalized context. His 
equipment as a rule consists of nothing more than books, desks, and 
the classroom. As a rule the whole effort of the lesson is spent in 
mastery of particular words and immediate contexts. I want now to 
propose a practical solution to this problem in terms of visual aids—in 
the widest sense. 

Every traveller abroad, upon visiting a country whose language he has 
laboriously learnt at school, has the fascinating experience of suddenly 
finding the language coming to life. The very moment he sets foot on 
shore and is surrounded by notices and advertisements, by the voices 
of porters and customs officials, by bookstalls, newspapers, and all the 
other expressions of the language, the generalized context is becoming 
for him a reality. My proposal amounts to this: that the language 
teacher should attempt in some measure fo create this generalized 
context visually in the classroom. There is one essential condition for 
this, viz. : that the teacher shall have always one and the same room. 


This is a matter for the internal administration of the school. The) ¢ 


science teacher has his laboratory to which different classes of pupils 
come. I am suggesting that each foreign language taught likewise 
requires a “ laboratory.” The room where English is to be taught 
should carry on the door the label “ENGLAND.” To create the 
generalized context the teacher will set to work to assemble in his 
laboratory all the materials which can possibly contribute to making 
his room a miniature England. I commend this suggestion to the 
British Council who might well set up a model language laboratory 
displaying all the types of visual materials which can contribute to the 
total picture. This would be a standing exhibition for the benefit of 
visiting teachers from abroad. The conception aims at persuading the 
pupils, both consciously and subconsciouly, that on crossing the 
threshold they are not simply coming to an English lesson but paying a 
visit to England. 

The working out of this conception obviously lends itself to great 
variety. For what is England ? It is a nation of people of many types 
and occupations. It is a land of varied landscapes, of cities, towns and 
villages. It is a great system of industry, transport, communication, 
government. It is a standing demonstration of a long history, with its 
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architecture, its ruins, its statues, its pictures, its documents. It is a 
land of families, of societies, of sports, of science, art and religion, and so 
on indefinitely. We cannot squeeze the whole wealth of the country into 
one small room. But there are many visual means by which we can 
pack a fair sample of the more important aspects of the life of the 
country into a limited space. The chief essential in this room is wall 
space. If the walls are unsuitable, or if there are too many windows 
and cupboards, the resourceful teacher will erect screens on which to 
mount some of his materials. We may divide these materials into six 
categories : 

1. Wall charts, maps, posters, photographs, etc. 
. Postcards. 
. Lantern slides. 
. Film-strips. 
. Books. 

6. Specimens, e.g., coins, stamps, tickets, newspapers and other 

paraphernalia not too large in size and typical of the country. 

The equipment and appearance of the “ language laboratory ” will 
naturally depend upon the financial and material resources of the school 
and on the imagination and experience of the teacher. It can begin with 
a few quite simple materials—e.g., posters, maps, advertisements, 
costing littlke-—and can grow. One can imagine at the other extreme a 
fully equipped “ laboratory ” containing a complete system of language- 
teaching charts, a complete array of optical apparatus—episcope, film- 
strip projector, sound-film projector—with an abundance of film-strips 
and postcard size illustrations, a radiogram with a library of gramophone 
records, a large cabinet of specimens and an adequate library of books 
representing all aspects of English culture and including magazines, 
newspapers and other periodical literature. 

More important than the actual provision of material is the way it is 
used by the teacher. The material can be used in two distinct ways, 
viz. : as aids to conscious learning and as aids to subconscious learning. 
By the first method the teacher can use any picture or chart analytically 
as an embodiment of vocabulary and for demonstrating grammar. 
The traditional family sitting-room, street-scene, railway station, etc., 
are too well-known to need further exposition as teaching aids. But this 
does not mean that they cannot be improved. The traditional scene is 
fixed and static. The teacher supplies whatever movement there is by 
pointing. A simple but effective improvement on this is to have each 
of the various characters and objects on separate cards, and a large 
background framework with some system of pegs or hooks. The 
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total scene can then be assembled, preferably by the pupils themselves, 
each describing what he is doing, e.g., in a station scene showing, at 
first, merely an empty platform, empty rails, an empty bookstall, 
buffet, etc. “‘ Here comes a porter. He is pushing a barrow. Here 
comes a passenger. He gives the porter a tip. The newspaper boy puts 
some newspapers on the bookstall. Here comes the train, etc., etc.”, 
all accompanied by the action of sliding the various component pictures 
into position. Many variations on this method are possible. Frame- 
works for typical sentence patterns with movable sets of words can be 
used for giving substitution practice. Calendars and clock-diagrams 
can be used to indicate tense. Many language books give diagrammatic 
representations of prepositions, but these being static must resort to 
arrows to suggest movement. By having moving picture-cards the real 
movements can be demonstrated. For all these materials there is no 
need to go to a great deal of expense. Simple silhouette pictures can be 
cut out of black or coloured paper for many purposes. For others there 
is a rich store of materials in advertisements and magazines. The keen 
teacher will be always adding to his stock. So much for the conscious 
method. 


The importance of subconscious learning has been stressed by 
Harold Palmer in The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages. 
In fact it is an integral feature of his system. And the fact that my 
main present concern is with “ generalized context” is enough to 
suggest that this is the aspect I wish to stress. Our aim is to surround 
the pupil with suggestions of England and its language, so that the 
fiction of the material set-up becomes a psychological reality. Naturally 
some collaboration on the pupil’s part is required here. In drama we 
have a formula for expressing the fact that the audience regards the 
scene—however artificial—as, for the time being, real, and that it 
ignores the rest of the theatre with its seats and exits and ushercttes, 
etc. We speak of “ the willing suspension of disbelief.” We must 
develop this attitude in the pupils. I would suggest that our visual 
aids be of two kinds. There should be a very carefully selected back- 
ground of maps, pictures and other objects permanently on view, giving 
the recom a distinctive English character. Secondly, for each lesson, or 
perhaps for a week at a time, a particular theme will be illustrated. 
For example, it might be the Post Office. At one end of the room the 
various impedimenta of a post-office are set up—the letter-box, the 
telephone kiosk, the counter, the weighing-machine, parcels, letters, 
stamps, telegrams, etc., by means of pictures, labels, specimens. The 
lesson is then built up about the use of these materials, with whatever, 
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adjectives, verbs, prepositions and constructions are appropriate to 
the particular stage. 


I have said enough, I hope, to indicate how it is possible to use 
visual elements in a lesson both synthetically and analytically. The 
separate elements can be used to reinforce the sound and sense of 
particular words, to give the pupil opportunities for active participation, 
and to illustrate a great variety of grammatical constructions. And the 
totality of visual elements can be used to create a generalized context 
simulating the psychological atmosphere of the country itself. 





The Importance of Phonetics 


In his book The Practical Study of Languages, published in 1899, 
Henry Sweet emphasizes the importance of phonetics. He says : 

““ The main axiom of living philology is that all study of language 
must be based. on phonetics. 

“Phonetics is the study of speech-sounds, or, from a practical 
point of view, the art of pronunciation. Phonetics is to the science 
of language generally what mathematics is to astronomy and the 
physical sciences. Without it, we can neither observe nor record the 
simplest phenomena of language. It is equally necessary in the theoretical 
and the practical study of languages. 

“The necessity of phonetics has, indeed, always been tacitly 
recognised—even by its opponents. Even such a simple statement as 
that ‘ English nouns take —es instead of -—s in the plural after a 
hiss-consonant’ involves elementary facts of phonetics; the terms 
‘vowel’ and ‘consonant’, ‘hard’ and ‘soft’ all impiy phonetic 
analysis. What the reformers claim is not that phonetics should be 
introduced—for it is there already—but that its study should be made 
efficient by being put on a scientific basis. 

“In fact, phonetics is almost as old as civilization itself. The 
Alexandrian grammarians were not only phoncticians —they were 
spelling-reformers. Few of those who mechanically learn the rules 
of Greek accentuation have any idea that these to them unmeaning 
marks were invented by the Alexandrian grammarians solely for the 
purpose of making the pronunciation of Greek easier to foreginers. 
I'he Romans, too, were phoneticians : they learnt Greek on a phonetic 
basis. ‘The Sanskrit grammarians were still better phoneticians. It is 
the unphonetic, not the phonetic methods that are an innovation.” 
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Reasons for Failure to Learn lan; 


° not 

a Foreign Language (Part 1) this 
By E. V. Gatenby 

(Lecture delivered to Turkish teachers of English ; ( 

in Istanbul) ae 

Widespread Failure 8 

of 1 


All over the world today the study of a modern foreign language is | mig 
part of the secondary education course, and all over the world there is | giv, 
more failure than success in the learning of English, French, German, | pro 
or whatever the language may be. This failure is not confined to school- | fixe 
children, but dogs the efforts of adults who seek to make up for the 
deficiencies of their schooling by attending evening classes or working 1 
with a private teacher or alone in order to master another language than | ;, } 
their own. Turkey is not the only country in which after a five or six | 
years’ course in English more than half the pupils remain unable to 
speak the language, understand it when spoken, or write it correctly ; 
and where only a comparatively few find themselves able to read books 
of average difficulty. 


pro 
on 

only 
trul 


Why the Failure in Languages but not in Other Subjects ? U 
The enormous waste of time, effort, and money has naturally |reas 
prompted enquiry into the reasons for the failure. In no other school | effic 
subject—arithmetic, history, drawing, chemistry, etc.—do we find like | year 
results. When a high school graduate decides to take history or mathe- tong 
matics at the university, he usually enters on his course of higher | whi 
education with a good knowledge of his subject. Not so with the| seve 
student who wishes to pursue his studies of a language. Only too | exar 
frequently he can neither say nor write a correct sentence in it and jrely 
having no foundation to build on can hardly expect to make much |anot 
progress. Of course, in every subject allowance has to be made for the | proc 
naturally backward, those who have difficulty in learning what seem to 
us to be the simplest facts; and in such subjects as mathematics, 
drawing, and music, we know well that a particular kind of skill or ang 
aptitude or gift is requisite for successful achievement. But in language | apn¢ 
learning we do not seek brilliance or genius ; we merely ask that a child | trate 
or youth shall learn a second language so’that he becomes as proficient! wakj 
in it as in his own. Ninety-nine per cent of human beings learn one groy 
language well, that is, so that they can communicate freely in it with |tigns 
others who also know it. As has been pointed out, any savage can learn| We 
a language-—his native tongue. Why, then, we ask, cannot a second \deve 
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language be learnt equally well ? It can be, but in practice it is the few, 
not the many, who become proficient. Let us apportion the blame for 
this state of affairs. 
Unsatisfactory Teaching 

One of the critics of our educational system in England recently 
declared, taking his metaphors from photography : “ The process of 
education for the vast majority of children offers at present an example 
of under-exposure, under-development, and insufficient fixing.” This 
is | might well be applied to language-learning, for the children are not 
> 1S ) given enough time, what they do receive in the way of instruction is not 
an, | brought out and developed by practice, and the knowledge is rarely 
ol- | fixed in their minds. 
the Children not to Blame 


The children themselves, apart from the incorrigibly lazy, are rarely 
to be blamed. They are, at the worst, passive recipients of what we 
| provide for them ; but in my experience most children are quite keen 
on learning a new language, and become discouraged and apathetic 
ly ; only when they find that they make no advance. We may leave the few 
truly “ non-linguistic ” out of account in this discussion. 
Shortage of Time 
Undoubtedly the shortage of the time allowed is one important 
ally om why a foreign language is not learnt as thordughly and as 
1001 | efficiently as one’s own. We spend twelve hours a day for four or five 
like | years in learning to speak simply—not read or write—in our own 
the- | tongue, but school-children are allowed about five hours a week in 
ther | which to learn to speak, read, and write a second language. There are 
the | several other disadvantages, too, connected with the time factor ; for 
too |example, the child is not compelled, even in its five hours a week, to 
and |rely for ail it needs upon use of the second language. The acquisition of 
uch | another instrument of thought in addition to our own is an artificial 
the | process, and Nature places several obstacles in the way. 
n to Making the Best Use of Time 
tics,| However, it is argued quite soundly that by removing the profusion 
1 of|and prodigality of Nature’s processes, by keeping to essentials, by 
age | appealing to the child’s reason as well as his memory, we can concen- 
hild| trate into a few hours a week the essence of what Nature takes the whole 
‘lent | waking day over. You know how we can improve upon Nature in the 
on¢ growing of plants, avoiding waste of time and providing perfect condi- 
with |tions for growth, with the result that we reap an abundant harvest. 
earn) We not only provide the growing plant with what it needs for full 
“ond development, but we protect it from harmful influences. Similarly 


> 


-_ 
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with the cultivation of knowledge in a child’s brain : by offering only 
what is necessary, by keeping processes distinct and avoiding over- 
lapping, by removing obstacles, by combining Nature’s methods, 
and by shielding the learner from such retarding agencies as translation, 
grammar for grammar’s sake, and a dreary, uncomfortable class-room, 
we ought to be able to equal Nature’s achievement without waste of 
time or effort. But we must not go against Nature. What is unnatural 
will produce unnatural effects. If we provide the best conditions, the 
essential minimum of material, and imitate Nature’s ways of imparting 
knowledge, then we ought to succeed in teaching the normal child a 
second language in a reasonably short time. It must not be too short, 
however. Our task is to reduce Nature’s profusion to the minimum of 
instruction necessary, and to substitute ordered and regulated method 
for the haphazard process by which each of us picks up his native tongue. 
Duties of Education Authorities 

When it comes to considering the best conditions, the essential 
minimum of words and structures, and the imitating of Nature’s ways 
of imparting knowledge, it will be obvious to you that those responsible 
for supplying them are the Education Authorities and the teachers. 
It is the duty of the former to supply (a) suitable classrooms, proper 
equipment, classes of a reasonable size and containing children at the 


same stage of progress, facilities for open-air work, and opportunity) 


for the pupils to come into contact with as many English-speaking 
people as possible ; (6) scientifically prepared text-books proved by 
experiment and in general practice to be all that is required of them ; 
and (c) thoroughly trained and qualified teachers who will not be ruined 
by overwork or discouraged by low salaries and poor prospects. 
Quantity Instead of Quality 

In several countries at present we find little improvement in the, 
results of language-teaching owing to the attempt to produce quantity 
rather than quality. In the effort to teach as many pupils as possible, 
far too many are placed in one class, and a teacher is called upon to 
take too many classes. In some cases incompetent teachers are employed 
There is thus created a vicious circle in which we have the badly-taught 
pupils of the secondary schools themselves becoming inefficient teachers 
and in their turn raising another generation of failures. Aiming al 
quantity first never produces quality ; but if the first aim is quality, 
then in time we may achieve quantity as well. 

Official Reasons for Foreign Language Learning 

During the last two years, in the midst of almost revolutionar} 

changes in educational systems, it has been interesting to note the) 
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attitude to foreign languages in various countries. Educationists have 
been, perhaps unconsciously, turning a blind eye on the general failure 
in the schools, yet at the same time seeking to justify the continued 
compulsory learning of a second language by adolescents. Mr. Butler, 
a former Minister of Education in England, in his presidential address 
to the Modern Language Association in May, 1946, said: “. . . the 
teaching of modern languages . . . must not be done with the eye simply 
on the more pleasurable side of literature, but great attention must be 
paid to thorny and difficult subjects as well as to the need for cultivating 
the ability to undertake long and tiresome reasoning. In this way we 
may answer the jibe that modern studies form no training for the 
mind !” 


This quotation serves to remind us that there are many educationists 
who, in their efforts to develop mental power as distinct from providing 
knowledge, actually hinder the progress of the children. Let us then 
declare at once that unless the main object in learning a language is the 
acquirement of knowledge and skill that can later be used, the student’s 
time is being wasted. By all means develop mental power, but let such 
development be simultaneous with the absorption of useful knowledge. 


Mis-use of Language-Learning Time 


This idea of using language-learning time for other objects is so 
common that I should like to give one or two more quotations. Mr. 
J. A. Lauwerys, in his Preface to a book called On The Choice of a 
Common Language, by H. Jacob, writes: “. . . . it is increasingly 
recognized that it would be well in all schools to use the language 
lessons as a vehicle for teaching to children some important lessons in 
logic and clear thinking.” 


Think for a moment of your own childhood. How much logic and 
clear thinking do we employ before the age of six ? And yet that is the 
time when we all learn to speak our own language well. What the 
secondary-school pupil needs is not logic and clear thinking, but good 
hearing, a good memory, and willingness to imitate. 


Then there are those who plead that we should learn a foreign 
language in order to improve our knowledge of our own. Mr. D. H. 
Stott, in his book Language Teaching in the New Education, says 
“.. . the greater reliance on mechanical drill, mere repetition, or 
unconscious assimilation, the less the educative value.” And again : 
“If the foreign language is learnt entirely without comparison with 
one’s own—that is, if it is absorbed as a second native tongue with only 
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partial consciousness, then the fine shades of meaning between words 
in one’s own language are likely to remain unappreciated, and the 
language-learning will have little beneficial effect on the mastery of the 
native tongue.” 


We may ask, Is there any educative value in the multiplication 
tables, or learning lists of months, days, seasons, etc. ? But we find it 
very useful to have such knowledge. Similarly, in studying literature, 
it is a great advantage to know the language first rather than to try to 
learn it from the literature. One may learn the details of the multiplica- 
tion tables by practising various kinds of calculation, but it is quicker, 
and doubtless more profitable, to spend a few hours on memorizing 
one’s “ nine times,” etc., even though such repetition has little educative 
value. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that a language is a tool, 
an instrument of thought. When we have-learnt the multiplication 
tables we can get on with our arithmetic, and when we have learnt a 
language, we can use it to benefit from the literature in that language. 
We don’t expect our own children of seven years old to appreciate the 
great classics of English literature, yet very few secondary-school pupils 
after six years of study of a foreign language can use it as well as the 
native seven-year-old speaker. 


More Short-Sighted Aims 


I will give you only one more quotation, this time from the famous 
Hadow Report, The Education of the Adolescent : “‘ We may begin by 
summarising our reasons for suggesting the inclusion of a modern 
foreign language in the courses of study for post-primary schools. In 
the first place a foreign language is an excellent educational subject, 
since it brings into play and stimulates the mental activities of the 


pupils and widens their outlook and interests as citizens of the world. , 


From another aspect, it affords a good means to literary culture, through 
the study of works of great literature, and thus to a truly liberal educa- 
tion. Further, it may be of practical use in certain industries and occupa- 
tions, and helps to equip the pupils for the work of earning their liveli- 
hood. It is thus at once a disciplinary, a literary and a practical value.” 
I might have devoted the whole of this lecture to a refutation of this 
mischievous passage phrase by phrase, but I will do no more than 
repeat the words “a foreign language is an excellent educational 
subject ” and ask “‘ How can this be so when eighty per cent of the 
secondary school pupils who study a modern foreign language fail to 
learn it ?” 


(To be continued)) 
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Correspondence 


4 October, 1947. 
THE Ep1Tor, ; 


DEAR SiR, 


May I make some observations on the point discussed in The Question 
Box, page 53 of your October issue, the difference between no and not 
in “‘ We have no flowers in our garden ” and “‘ We have not flowers 
in our garden ” ? 

I recently came across the following examples :— 

(a) “‘ This horse is no good as a race-horse.” 
(6) “ This horse is not good as a race-horse.” 
It seems to me that these are equally correct, I suggest that in (a) 


the word no modifies the adjective good and that in (6) the word not 
modifies the verb zs. 


Compare the following :— 
(a) “ His writing is il-legible ”, with the prefix i/- modifying 
legible. 
(6) “ His writing is not legible ”, with not modifying is. 
Yours truly, 
J. KOUSEMAKER. 

Openbare U1.0. School, 
Wassenaar, Holland. 


NOTE.—The examples in this letter are interesting but are not quite 
parallel with the examples discussed in the October issue. 
No good is a phrase in which the word good means use. 
EDITOR. 





6 October, 1947. 


THE EDITOR, 
DEAR SIR, 


In your October issue I find, page 53, an answer to the question : 
Is there any difference in the use of mo and not in “‘ We have no flowers 
in our garden ” and “ We have not flowers in our garden.” As the 
answer does not seem to me as complete as it might be, I take the 
liberty of submitting the following suggestions. 

“* We have no flowers in our garden ”’ is the last member of a‘ thought- 
series,’ mo is stressed, and no more is expected, except possibly an 
explanation why there are no flowers, e.g. “‘ because we have been 
abroad this summer.” 
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“We have not flowers in our garden ” is the first of two members 
of a ‘ thought-series ’ ; not is unstressed, and the statement is naturally 
followed by but . . . “ not flowers but ” (as your answer has it) “ fruit 
and vegetables.” 

I do not think that not any can always be used for this mot. Consider 
these examples :— 

(1) There is no milk in the glass. 
(2) There is not any (isn’t any) milk in the glass. 
(3) There is not (isn’t) milk in the glass. 

(1) and (2) mean pretty much the same thing, the only difference 
being that (2) is more colloquial, but (3) means “‘ What is in the glass 
is not milk (but something else).” 

“I am no joiner ” and “‘ I am not a joiner” are not used in the same 
way. Looking at a badly done piece of work, one might say: “ No 
joiner—-what I call a joiner—would ever make a thing like this. I am 
not a joiner myself, but that much I can tell you.” 

Not a normally leads to something else, which of course may have 
preceded. Did not Thackeray say: “I am a fiddler, not a fighting 
man.” 

The following examples may illustrate the difference between no 
book and not a book. 

There is no book about it in English, so far as I am aware. 

A.—* You have written a book about it, have you ? ” 
B.—‘‘ No, not a book exactly, just a small pamphlet.” 

The following examples may illustrate the difference between no man 
and not a man. 

“* No man in his senses could behave like that.” 

(Angry Amazon over the phone) : “‘ I am not a man, | am a woman, 
don’t you hear ?” 

Nor must we forget the frequent emphatic use of not a, where a 
has its old meaning of one. “ The ship was wrecked and not a man was 
saved.” Said the poet—‘‘ Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note.” 

There is much more on these questions in Staffel, Poutsma and 
Jespersen. 

These are the impressions of a foreigner who has given a good deal 
of time and thought and love to the study of English and who is 
profoundly grateful for English Language Teaching. 


Yours truly, 
Dr. T. H. SVARTENGREN. 


Stockholm, 
Odengatan 78 
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Pronunciation Difficulties: 


Corrective Treatment (VII) 
By E. L. Tibbitts 


Vowels numbers three and four, [e] and [a] (Part 1) 


3. [e] ‘gwen ‘frets wen ‘fred gets ‘wet. 

4. [a] ‘pak ‘pamz ‘blak ‘bag. 

Of the differences between the formation of these two vowels, one 
that we can easily observe is the difference of the opening of the jaws. 
The upper and lower teeth are wider apart for [a] than for [e]. At a 
rough estimate, when the vowels in the sentence 

‘gwen ‘frets wen ‘fred gets ‘wet 
are clearly pronounced, the teeth will in all probability be about three 
or four millimetres apart. For the vowels in 
‘pak ‘pamz ‘blak ‘bag 
the distance between the teeth is likely to be from eight to nine milli- 
metres. If the space is much less than this, the sound will not have the 
clear and distinctive [a] quality. 

It is not easy at first to feel the movement of the tongue when the 

two vowels are p-onounced alternately 
ee ee 

but if this exercise is done very slowly, one can gradually come to feel 
the lowering of the front of the tongue, while the tip remains on the 
lower teeth. For the writer, the fact that the tip of the tongue is touching 
the lower teeth is an indication, in the case of both these vowels, that 
the main body of the tongue is in a “ front” position in the mouth. 
These two vowels are, in fact, “ front” vowels. On the other hand, 
for “‘ back ” vowels, like [u:], [a], [o], or [a:], the tip of the tongue is, 
in the writer’s pronunciation, retracted from the lower teeth. 

Another fact about the formation of [e] and [a] that we can readily 
observe is the lip position. The different qualities of the sounds are 
more easily distinguished if the lips are spread, but usually in conversa- 
tion the lips are in a neutral position, and even the distances between the 
jaws are reduced. However, in the practice of isolated words, it is 
advisable to retain the lip-spreading and the difference of the opening 
of the mouth. 

For [a] some tension of the muscles of the throat is necessary to give 
the particular quality of the English sound. The correct quality can 
sometimes easily be obtained by imitating the baa-ing of a sheep. 
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Both [e] and [a] are classified as short vowels. Some English speakers, 
the writer included, may be heard to pronounce long [a] sounds in (1 
certain words ; for example, to distinguish can (noun) from can (verb), th 
and in the words man, bad, mad, crab. It is as well to notice the 
lengthening of the vowel in certain words, but not consciously to attemp 





to imitate it. 


Words for practice 


Vowel Number 3 [e] 


(1) before a voiceless consonant. 


et (ate) jes 2 'net 
ta 'bet ‘not ‘jet ta 'rek (wreck) 
ta 'dek ta Oa "left 2 'rest 
3 'det (debt) les Oo 'set 
do 'deO (death) ta ‘let ta 'tlek (check) [i] 
to 'fet/ wi: 'met 69 'west oc 
2 'ges (guess) jo: 'nek wet cc 
to ‘get 3 ‘nest zest cl 
(2) before a voiced consonant WW 
2 'bed led > ‘fel (shell) 
ta 'beg hiz ‘leg to 'tel 
69 'bel 2 'smel ten 
ded men 2 'web 
fed 2 'pen di 'ed3 (edge) 
hi: 'fel red on 'eg 
jo: 'hed dei sed (said) di ‘end 
2 "hed3 (hedge) ta 'sel > ‘hen 
hi: 'sez (says) 
Vowel Number 4 [a] 
(1) before a voiceless consonant 
2 'bat{ (datch) 2 'gap 2 'patf 
blak 62 ‘lak to 'rap (rap, wrap) 
2 'kap ho: lap raf (rash) 
2 'kat 69 'lat{ (datch) 2 'rat 
to 'kat! (catch) 2 'map 2 'sak 
som 'kaf (cash) 2 'mat sap 
jo: 'bak 2 'mat{ (match) ai ‘sat 
fat 2 'nat (gnat) 2 'tap 
2 ‘flap ts 'pak tu a'tat{ (attach) 
flat to 'pat tu 3'tak (attack) 
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waks (wax) 


(2) before a voiced consonant 


(The writer uses longer [a] vowels in all the words in this group except 
those marked with an asterisk, ban, had, ran, ran) 


bad som 'ham 2 'rag 
2 'bad3 (badge) 'tu: 'handz dei 'ran” 
2 'bag 2 "lad wi: 'ran* 
62 'band 62 ‘lam sad 
2 'ban* do 'land ta 'sag 
2 'kan mad 62 'sand 
62 'dam 2 'man to 'stand 
2 ‘fan d2 'pad 2 'van 
wi: 'had* 2 'pan 


It is important to achieve a clear differentiation between the vowels 
[i], [e] and [a]. In an attempt to differentiate [i:] and [i] learners are 


_ occasionally inclined to pronounce [i] rather too like [e], and it is very 


common to hear learners’ pronunciations in which [e] and [a] are not 
clearly distinguished. 


Words for practice 
[i] le} [a] 
(1) before a voiceless consonant 
to 'fit ta 'let fat — 
2 'kis 2 'ges (guess) 2 'gas 
to ‘hit to 'get 2 ‘hat 
to ‘lik 2 'nek 2 "lak 
'tu: ‘lips 'tu: 'steps ‘tu: 'taps 
ai ‘lit it wi: 'met 2 'mat 
ta ‘nit (Rnit) 2 ‘net 2 'nat (gnat) 
to 'pik ta 'pek to 'pak 
(2) before a voiced consonant 
[i] [e] [a] 
ta bi'gin o'gen hi: bi'gan 
wi: ‘hid 2 ‘hed ju: "had 
2 ‘hil 2 ‘fel ai 'fal 
2 "him (hymn) 2 'hem 2 ‘ham 
its "hiz hi: sez (says) hi: ‘haz 
2 "lid som 'led (lead) 2 "lad 
pind (pinned) ta ‘lend to ‘land 
to 'win men 2 'man 
som 'pinz som 'penz som 'panz 
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(3) before an unstressed syllable 
[i] [e] [a] 


‘Vitl 2 'ketl som 'katl 
'bita (bitter) it s 'beto (better) ‘nou 'mato (matter) 
'fita (fitter) 2 'leta (letter) 'fato 
do 'wind 'sena (senna) 2 'tano 
'bigo 2 'bega (beggar) 2 'dago 
to 'fliko 2 'reko (wrecker) 2 'paka (packer) 
2 'sina (singer) “2 "hana (hanger) 


*It seems likely that the absence of corresponding examples of all the 
three vowels [i], [e], and [a] followed by [n] in similar phonetic 
contexts, is due to an awareness, though not a conscious awareness, 
that these vowel sounds modified by the [n] are not sufficiently 
differentiated ({i] from [e] and [e] from [a]) to ensure clear under- 
standing in conversational speech. This would underline the 
importance of achieving an adequate differentiation in other con- 
texts, in which words distinguished only by the different vowel 
sounds do exist. 


Is “Cannon” an Adjective ? 


In his preface to A New English Grammar Henry Sweet tells the 
following amusing story : 


*< Teachers, who generally confine themselves to one book and one 
method, are often hardly able to realize how unsettled grammar still 
is. I remember once reading a paper on grammar before the Philological 
Society, in which I modestly advanced the view that cannon in cannon- 
ball was not an adjective. When I had finished my paper an English 
philologist, who was also a teacher, got up and told me that my 
criticisms were superfluous, as no practical teacher possessed of common 
sense would think of calling cannon incannon-ball an adjective. Thereupon 
another eminent philologist, who was not only a schoolmaster, but had 
written an English Grammar, got up, and, to the intense amusement of 
the meeting, maintained that cannon in cannon-ball was an adjective 
and nothing else; and although he refused to commit himself to a 
comparison, cannoner, cannonest, he found another speaker to support 
him.”’ 
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